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type was pounded. It required four hours'
work to print 2,500 copies of the Evening
Post in 1805. The price was five cents a copy,
which was the usual price for daily news-
papers -at that time all over the country. The
Sun, the first daily at one cent, a price made
possible by the small size of the sheet, 10
inches square, and the possibility of issuing a
large number by means of a rotary press with
steam power, appeared in New York in 1833.
It attained the unprecedented circulation of
60,000. In 1835 James Gordon Bennett es-
tablished the Herald, also at one cent. It was

tion, edited by E. L. Godkin, which was
henceforth to be a weekly edition of the Post.
Of the group of three editors appointed by
Villard at that time, Carl Schurz, Horace
White, and Godkin. Carl Schurz soon resigned,
and Godkin became its editor until 1900,
racking with Horace Greeley, Charles Gordon
Bennett, and Charles Dana in that period
when the policy of a paper was chiefly shaped
by its editors. Meantime newspapers in other
large cities were attaining importance. The
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, the Boston
Journal and the Advertiser, the Philadelphia

A Modern Newspaper Printing Press.

followed by the Tribune, founded by Horace
Greeley in 1841, the Times, founded by Henry
J. Raymond in 1850, and the World, after-
wards edited by Mantcn Marble, in 1860.
Sunday editions came into being through the
call for news of battles in the Civil War. By
1868 they became common all over the coun-
try. Later came the Journal and the Ameri-
can, which, Eke the World, printed a number
of editions daily. The New York Evening
Post, founded 1801, had passed in 1829 under
the editorial control of William Cullen Bry-
ant, who then became also its chief owner
and continued as its editor until his death in
1878. In 1881 it was acquired by Henry Vil-
lard who bought at the same time The Na-

Ledger, the Detroit Free Press, the Chicago
Tribune, ranked with those of New York
City in enterprise and circulation. Amalga-
mation of newspapers has gone on in the
United States as well as in England. A de-
parture in American journalism is the intro-
duction of so-called 'tabloid newspapers,'
papers printed on small sheets and consisting
largely of pictures and news.

In 1800, when New York had three daily
newspapers for a city of 60,000 inhabitants,
steam, electricity, gas, railways, steamboats,
water-mains, sewers, public schools, and uni-
formed policemen and firemen were unknown.
The printing of several hundred thousand cop-
ies of a modern newspaper of from 8 to 40